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perhaps this is exactly the critical and impersonally and unfeelingly analytical 
character of modern philosophy which the author deplores so much. 

The rest of the book is devoted to the Italian translation of Heraclitean 
texts. This is divided into four parts. The first three are taken from Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, and consist of (i) Testimonies on the life and 
teaching of Heraclitus; (2) Fragments of Heraclitus Concerning Nature; 
(3) Imitations, containing for the most part a quotation from Pseudo-Hip- 
pocrates, De victu. The fourth part is based on Bywater, Heracliti Ephesii 
Reliquias, Appendix V, and contains the Pseudo-Heraclitean epistles. The 
text of the fragments is that of Diels and the translation for the most part is 
also based upon Diels. The author even takes over Diels's notes and translates 
them. The reader of Diels has therefore nothing to learn from Bodrero. 
In fact, there are instances where Bodrero, in taking liberties with Diels's 
note and truncating it, has left it meaningless. Thus Fragment 45 reads 
in Diels's text, i>vxv l ^eipara lav ovk. av i^evpoto. ... In his note he says 
"ireiparacov BF: neiparkov P. welpara durch Tertullians (de an. 2) Ubersetzung 
terminos gegeben; lav bessert' ich: . . ." This is all very clear. The MSS. 
have ireiparatov or wetpart'ov, which do not make sense. Diels finds the word 
terminos in Tertullian, which suggests to him mipara as the reading (so al- 
ready Bywater), and he explains iruparatov of BF as representing an origi- 
nal weipara lav. Bodrero's note taken from Diels reads as follows: "Secondo 
la traduzione di Tertulliano (de an. 2) ■Ktlpara = terminos. II Diels ha cor- 
retto 2<Si>. . . ." Bodrero has not the Greek text in his edition, only the 
Italian translation, and as in the note he leaves out the MS. reading, it 
makes no sense. That Tertullian in his translation renders ireipara by terminos 
is of no earthly interest to anybody, and is not what Diels's note means to say. 

A few other oversights may be noted here. 

Fragment 10, iouc de rav kvavrlav, k. t. A., loaq is rendered'inaccurately pari- 

menti (p. 115). It means probably, not equally or similarly. Fragment 65, 

Xpqofioovvt) 6i kanv 4 diaicdofaioie kot' avrdv, is incorrectly rendered "la mancanza 

e l'ordinarsi del mondo secondo il fuoco" (p. 135). Kar' avr6v cannot refer 

to nvp, which is neuter. Diels translates correctly nach ihm. Fragment 109, 

note, Bodrero renders Diels's "spielerisch," which means 'playfully', by the 

word "ironica," which is not the same thing. 

Isaac Husik. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

I massimi problemi. Di Bernardino Varisco. Milano, Libreria Editrice 

Milanese, 1910. — pp. xii, 331. 

There is much in this work of Signor Varisco which will well repay the reader. 
It is a serious and careful presentation of the philosophic faith of an earnest 
and capable thinker, — a convinced idealist who believes that the loftiest and 
most abstruse problems, which for many centuries have formed the subject 
of human speculation, are susceptible of a permanent and satisfactory solution. 
Adverse criticism of a work undertaken in this spirit does not necessarily 
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imply any doubt as to ability of the author, or any disparagement of the 
manner in which he has carried out his self-imposed task. It may rather 
be directed against the task itself. If the "Greatest Problems" of philosophy 
are not fairly to be likened to those riddles which puzzled Alice in Wonderland, 
of which the peculiarity was that they had no answers, it must surely be 
admitted by every student of the history of speculative thought that the 
answers reached never set the questions finally at rest, but are only, in Hegelian 
language, "moments" in the onward march of speculation itself; new problems, 
or the old ones in more adequate and rationalized forms, are ever emerging from 
the solutions that have been accepted. Nor can these "Greatest Problems" 
be quite satisfactorily exposed and discussed in a single volume by an indi- 
vidual thinker, however well informed and well equipped for his task, since 
inevitably under such conditions it is not possible to take account, on the one 
hand, of the widely differing points of view from which readers will regard 
the subject-matter under discussion, and, on the other, of the possible solutions, 
at variance with those of the author, to the questions in dispute. In this 
instance, a preliminary conviction as to the legitimacy of the doctrine of prag- 
matism as a method, and of idealism as an end, would seem to the present writer 
needful if the main arguments here adduced are to be sufficient for the author's 
purpose. Do 'values' "depend upon their 'truth,' or do 'truths' depend upon 
their value"? Interesting as it is, the work before us does not logically settle 
these questions, and unless the reader is prepared to answer them in the 
sense of the pragmatist, no sound foundation is laid for the edifice of idealism 
which the author proceeds to rear. Moreover, when there is no examination 
into the structure of other systems of thought — and for this, of course, a single 
volume offers no opportunities — the student is left in doubt as to whether the 
conclusions reached are the only ones worthy of consideration. None the less, 
Signor Varisco's reasoning is often weighty, while his language is always 
clear and free from unnecessary technicalities; the chapter on "I Valori" in 
particular is an extremely able presentation of his views on this subject and wil 1 
prove profitable reading even for those who dissent from his argument. The 
whole book is significant as showing that idealism with a strongly religious 

coloring still possesses vitality and vigor. 

E. Ritchie. 
Halifax, N. S. 

La morale de I'ironie. Par Fr. Paulhan. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 169. 
Those readers who are familiar with Paulhan's brilliant and exasperating 
essays will require but little inducement to take up the present little volume. 
It is as characteristic a piece of worldly wisdom as one could wish co find. 
The outline is very simple. Man is by nature social to a very slight degree. 
Necessity has imposed upon him a very complex social life, to which he is far 
from being adapted; and the result is an unreconcilable inner conflict. The 
function of morality is to repress this conflict by persuading the individual 
that he has no antisocial interests, and that the sacrifices which society re- 



